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PORTSMOUTH. 


OLD GOVERNMENT Hovse. 


Ix our former paper on ‘‘ Southsea” we alluded to the investment of 
Portsmouth by the inhabitants of Porchester; we must premise, for the 
information of untravelled readers, that Southsea is only separated from 
Portsmouth by the fortifications of the latter town. 

Three miles across the harbour the fine tower of Porchester Castle rears 
its venerable head, with ivy mantling round it, like to the beard of an aged 
warrior. It was here the Romans effected their first landing in Hampshire 
in the days of Kymbelinus, or Cymbeline, whose son Arviragus afterwards 
completed the fortifications which the Romans had begun. A day may be 
agreeably and satisfactorily spent in a visit to these noble ruins, amid which 
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the thoughtful map may ponder en the past when the fortress first rose 
under the hands of Roman artificers,* even while Christ’s apostles preached 
the gospel in Rome; while St. John wrote his solemn Revelations from the 
“lonely isle ;” while, in a word, the light from the Cross was gradually 
illwmigating the south of Europe, and Britain was a land of “thick dark- 
ness” and inhuman paganism. 

The Romans overthrew the Druid altars, only to raise their temples to 
their deities of licentious reputation, and all were swept away to give place 
to the idols of northern mythology, when the Saxons, under Porth, esta- 
blished their kingdom here, and, until the time of William the Norman, 
had perpetual conflicts with the Danes, on these shores. 

In process of time, the sea retreating from Porchester, or rather the 
haven of Porechester becoming shallow, from the various deposits left by 
retiring tides, the inhabitants emigrated across the creek, and founded what 
some suppose to have been the town of Longborth,t mentioned by the 
Welsh bard Lynwarch Hen, in his description of the shock of battle 
between Britons and Saxons, the latter commanded by Porth, A.p. 501. 
Porth, or Portha, conquered the Britons; hence the name of Portsmouth 
or Portesmuthe. 

The Saxons, however, did not hold possession without some trouble, 
“for,” says the curious poetical record of Mr. Henry Slight,f before me, 
“ When the Saxons in England held sovereign sway, 

The Danes paid them visits almost every day ;” 
and these piratical gentlemen, who infested the whole coast, would bring 
their little vessels up the creek, haul them ashore, and, leaving guards with 
them, would break into foraging parties and plunder the country, carrying 
off sometimes, not only the eattle and produce of the land, but the inhabit- 
ants themselves. 

In the ninth century the Danish fleet boldly entered the Solent sea, and 
were in the first instance driven back to their ships by Ethelwulph ; after- 
wards King Alfred gave them a sound heating ; but they were as tenacious 
as ants, returning constantly to the charge, and giving neither Saxons nor 
Britons any peace for sixty years and mere, 

It was at Portsmouth that King Harold “ equipped him a fleet” in 
1066— 

* To withstand 
Noxman William from setting a foot on the land ;” 
but William, as we alt know, landed at Pevensey, in Sussex, and forthwith 
established his kingdom, sword in hand. 

Before the middle of the twelfth century, Portsmouth began to acquire 
importance from the advantages it possessed as a seaport; and early in the 
thirteenth rose the first grand monument of civilization, the parish church, 
built by Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winton (Winchester), and dedicated 
to St. Thomas a Becket. 


* The reader may remember that even after Valentinian III., in the fifth 
century, had abandoned Britain, many of the public works were carried on by 
Roman workmen who remained in the country. These buildings were con- 
tinued by the Saxons, and completed by the Normans. 

+ Longborth or Longbooth, signifying the haven of ships, was certainly 
some harbour on the southern coast, and it has, therefore baa inferred by 
the learned to be the Portsmouth of the present day. 

} ‘A Metrical History of Portsmouth,’ by Henry Slight, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
valuable as a reference for dates. 
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Mr. Ubsdell, an artist, and a great searcher into antiquities, has raked 
out, so to speak, some curious facts connected with this church, which, but 
for his patience and sagacity, could never have been identified with the 
square-towered building, of which we are enabled, through the kindness of 
Mr. Ubsdell, to offer a sketch. This sketch, the work of an artist in 1545 
was unintelligible till Mr. Ubsdell, on examining the church, and ascer- 
taining where the old building ended and the new one begun, satisfied 
himself that the draughtsman of Henry VIII.’s day had sketched the four 
sides of the structure in different sections, putting them together afterwards, 


but, through want of memory or skill, represented all four sides as one 
facade ! 


yoy fee 
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The great alterations in this venerable building took place in 1692: the 
chancel, it is said, retains much the appearance it had when first founded, 
and the pillars are ef Saxon architeeture. 

The lantern on the tower was in amelent days the beacon-light of the 
haven. On the reof of this tower, after renewing the fortifications begun 
by Edward IV., and placing a guard at the tewn gates, Queen E'izabeth 
set a watch, who, “ by ringing of a bell, gave notice what horse and foot 
were coming towards town, and by waving of a flag signified what quarter 
they came from.” The bells that chime so merrily at times in our own day 
carry our thoughts back to a far date, for five of them were brought hither 
from the Pharos* at Dover. 

There is a curious monument in St. Thomas’s to the memory of the Duke 

* The old bells were recast, and three more added. The Pharos at Dover 


is the oldest part of the castle—it was the Roman lighthouse. . 
Pr 
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of Buckingham, of whose assassination we shall have to speak by-and-by : 
this memorial was erected in the year 1631, by the duke’s sister, Susanna 
Countess of Denbigh. The urn on the tomb is said to contain his heart. 

The marriage of Charles II. with Catherine of Braganza—‘ Black 
Catherine,” as the ribald king called the Portuguese princess—is registered 
in this church, but the ceremonial of the nuptials took place in what is now 
the garrison chapel. Very little remains of the ancient building, which 
was once a monastery called the Domus Dei, “‘God’s House.” It had its 
hospital in those days; and the foreground, in which in our times we have 
seen the guard “ trooped” in gallant style to the tune of “merry fife and 
stirring drum,” was the cemetery of the institution. All members of the 
Domus Dei were buried there by night; but any stranger desiring inter- 
ment among such holy dead, the body was first carried to the “ mother- 
church” of St. Thomas’s, and mass was celebrated there. 

This faire hospitale, as some old books designate it, was originally built 
as a refuge for twelve poor old men. By Mr. Ubsdell’s perseverance he 
has been able to trace much that is curious in connection with the ancient 
and modern building. Through the kindness of intelligent acquaintances 
we are enabled to offer an old and modern sketch of “ God’s House,” each 
presenting a curious contrast to the other, although, as we have observed, 
the most sacred part of the structure remains almost unaltered. 
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Gon’s Hovusz. 


Here, for instance, 1s the appearance which the Domus Dei presented in 


the sixteenth century. Allowances must be made for the artist’s idea of 
perspective. 
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At the dissolution of religious houses by Henry VIII. ‘ God’s House,” 
or what remained of it, was transformed into a residence for the governor. 
Charles II. had a grand banquet here on his wedding-day ; since which 
period it has undergone many alterations. 

In 1814, the Government House wore such an aspect as would have 
marvellously astonished the old monks, could they have risen from the 
green and looked upon the throng that rent the air with their shouts, when 
the Prince Regent, in the month of June, entertained the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia, Frederick King of Prussia, Blucher and Platoff, and our 
Duke ! 

That “imperial visit” is still vividly remembered by many of the 
inhabitants, who then, as children, enjoyed the spectacle, while their elders 
rejoiced at a prospect, so soon to be darkened, of peace. 

Triumphal arches spanned the streets, a triple salute of the artillery 
and the fleet welcomed the Regent, and naval and military uniforms made 
the procession, which went to meet the Prince, a mass of scarlet, gold, and 
blue. The very shops in Southampton were deserted; and some of the shutters 
thereof were marked, ‘* Not dead, but gone to Portsmouth !” 

On the 24th of June the brilliant cortége proceeded on foot to the 
dockyard at Portsea; the whole fleet got under weigh and performed 
several evolutions, to the great delight of the foreign sovereigns and 
their nobles, and at seven o’clock the party landed. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Wellington had arrived, and loud and clear 
rang the shouts of welcome under the windows of the George Hotel, where 
stood the hero of the day. His carriage with eight horses awaited him ; 
but the excited people unharnessed the steeds, and drew the popular idol to 
the Government House, where he was soon met by the Prince Regent, whose 
emotion, on seeing the Duke, checked his utterance ; but recovering himself 
instantly, and turning to the assembled princes and generals, he exclaimed, 
“‘ England’s glory is now complete, it only wanted the presence of your 
Grace.” 

*“ At night,” says my informant, an eye-witness of the scene, “I saw 
them (the Sovereigns, Princes, Wellington, and Blucher) come out upon 
the balcony of the Government, or King’s House, with glasses in their 
hands; the illuminations made the town as light as day, and I heard 
them drink the toast ‘ Peace,’ and the multitude re-echoed it, while each 
man-of-war at Spithead thundered forth its chorus of a hundred guns !” 

In his walk up the High Street of Portsmouth, the visitor must not forget 
to observe on the right a white house, of somewhat older structure than its 
neighbours ; it was in the passage of this abode that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was killed by Felton. This house is now divided into two, and there 
is reason to believe that the fatal stab was given on the threshold of 
the larger doorway. At the date of the occurrence the building was an 
inn, and was called the “ Spotted Dog.” 

About forty years ago the market, surmounted by the old town-hall, 
stood in the middle of the High Street. Leland, in his ‘ Itinerary,’ speaks 
of “One Carpenter making this town-house ;” the present structure was 
raised in 1736, and enlarged in 1796. 

The Victoria Pier presents a curious contrast now to the days of 
“the last war.” Then the vessels came up to the platform to take in pro- 
visions, let down by huge cranes; near these stood the clumsy semaphore, 
now superseded by the electric telegraph, and, not far off, was the 
king’s slaughter-house, sometimes called ‘‘ Johnny Gibson’s Hole,” from 
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prisoners being thrust into a nook of the odious building by the then 
Governor Gibson. 

The ramparts here form a delightful walk; in summer they are shaded 
by the fine elms. The town, in the days-of Edward IV., was defended by a 
wall of timber, covered with earth. Edward VI. and Elizabeth raised more 
substantial fortifications, and Portsmouth is now the most complete fortress 
in the kingdom. The garrison usually consists of at least three regiments 
of the line, with artillery, marines, and sappers and miners. 

We must take another turn up the High Street if you please, reader, 
and once more look at the George Inn. How many sad partings have 
taken place in that old house, which was once a poor thatched dwelling, 
called the “ Waggon and Lamb ;” how many have turned from that door- 
way with aching hearts, blue Peter waving them away to Spithead, and 
further still, ay, even to the dead sea of Eternity! and, to change the 
picture, how many a merry breakfast has been eaten there by hungry mid- 
dies, just landed, and impatient to “‘ be off by the old Portsmouth coach.” 

Before noon the High Street echoes with the tread of soldiers ; two huge 

piles of barracks intersect the thoroughfares between the George Inn to 
the Landport-gate. Pause, too, on your way to Portsea, to take a peep at 
Colewort Barracks: when the inhabitants emigrated hither from Porchester 
they found this corner overrun with colewort, hence the name even 
to this day. This spot was once called the Vicar’s Close: it was purchased 
by Government in 1678, and an old letter has been preserved showing 
how the vicar of Portsmouth felt himself aggrieved by the purchase, 
inasmuch as Charles II. did not keep faith in his promise of compensation 
for tithes, the vicar, Thomas Heather, complaining that “after much 
trouble he got forty shillings yearly rent for the ground.” 
+ On the site of the barracks, anciently stood a conventual building 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the large burial-ground of St. Mary’s 
Church was the cabbage-garden of the house: whether monks or nuns 
(most probably the latter) looked out upon that spot, the building and its 
inmates of olden time must have been in curious contrast with the present 
long range of red brick, with merry soldiers leaning in the windows, or 
wheeling through their martial evolutions in the great square, where 
hooded men and women once moved with noiseless tread and lifeless air. 
The ruins of the convent served to reconstruct St. Thomas’s Church. 

And now, on through the gate over the modern bridges, past more green 
ramparts and waving trees and sentinels, into the commercial head- 
quarters, so to speak, of Portsmouth and its environs, What a busy crowd 
comes rushing up the chief artery of Portsea, Queen Street! It is one 
o'clock, and the dockyard artificers and mechanics are released for an 
hour to dine and rest from their labour. 

A hundred and fifty years ago the “Island of Portsea” was called 
Portsmouth Common ; it dates its prosperity in trade from the beginning 
of the American war. From the docks at Portsea are launched most of 
the floating bulwarks of our nation: the yard owes its origin to King 
John, who, in his quarrels with his barons, privately withdrew to Ports- 
mouth, and thence, with only seven attendants, passed over to the Isle of 
Wight. The Isle of Wight was a baptismal gift to Ethelwalch, a South 
Saxon king, from Wulfhere, king of Mercia, who, on Ethelwalch’s con- 
version to Christianity, stood sponsor for him. Wulfhere crushed the 
idolatry into which his kingdom was fast relapsing. 

Portsea had like to have been utterly destroyed in 1770, when John the 
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Painter (John Atkin), set fire to the rope-house; happily the wretched 
man’s attempt was frustrated, but the damage done amounted to a hundred 
and forty-nine thousand pounds. Jack was hung in chains on Block- 
house beach. 

Perhaps of all the departments in this wonderful arsenal, the most 
extraordinary is that of block-making. Oh, to see the saws revolving in 
the huge beams and splitting them up as if they were no stronger than 
sticks of celery! then to watch the chisels that make one hundred and 
thirty strokes in a minute on the smooth surface of the blocks, as the latter 
slide under the machinery and back again with marvellous celerity ; and 
next the blocks are shaped by tens, with such velocity that iron guards are 
placed between the workmen and the machine, lest the blocks should 
suddenly fly off and wound them. Then there are the building-slips, and 
the metal mills, and copper foundry, in which thirty-five tons of ore have 
been manufactured in a single week! “Here,” says Mr. Slight, “the 
immense furnaces, the clouds of vapour, the incessant roll of the fly-wheels 
of the steam-engine, and the changing hues of the fluid metal, under 
various degrees of liquefaction, keep the mind in a state of constant excite- 
ment.” 

The next great object of wonder is the rope-walk. Look through the 
vista: from the entrance to that far speck of light, the vanishing-point, the 
line extends one thousand and ninety-four feet: the busy ropemakers are 
mere dwarfs in the distance, and so severe is the labour in cable-making, 
though assisted by machinery, that they cannot work many hours in the 
day. ‘‘ Whenever the king,” says Mr. Slight, “ visits Portsmouth in state, 
it is an ancient custom for the ropemakers of the dockyard to precede the 
royal carriage from the boundary to the borough, uniformly dressed, 
bearing white staves and the national flag, and wearing blue sashes across 
the shoulder.” In this manner the Prince Regent was conducted to the 
docks in 1814. 

Among the buildings of utility rises the little temple dedicated to God’s 
service. The bell that summons the people of the neighbourhood to prayers 
is that which once marked the march of time upon the deck of the ill- 
starred “ Royal George.” 

Many of the houses on the Hard are built after the fashion of those in 
Holland, viz., on piles driven into the ground. From this locality you 
may start on a trip to view the “ Victory,” on whose decks a small brass 
plate marks the spot where Nelson fell ; or the “ Excellent,” to watch the 
naval practice of young aspirants for glory. The royal yacht ‘‘ Victoria and 
Albert,” which may be seen without difficulty, owing to that royal courtesy 
which extends itself to “little things,” is also an object of exceeding 
interest, as being frequently the floating home of our Ocean Queen. The 
characteristics of the vessel and its appliances are speed, utility, and 
comfort ; no heavy draperies, no massive furniture, cumber the airy cabins, 
an air of simple elegance pervades the whole fabric. Here the mighty 
Sovereign of a great nation lays aside her state. Her Majesty’s private 
morning room has its tiny library, its small piano, its miniature writing 
or drawing table. 

’Tis pleasant indeed, on a fair summer’s eve, to sail across the harbour 
from Fort Monckton to Southsea Beach, and, as in a dream, to scan the 
past and connect it with the scene before us. Imagine the Saxon and 
Danish fleet out there in the offing, fighting almost hand to hand, for there 
were no thundering guns in those days. Think of the many English 
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Sovereigns who have stepped ashore here with hearts beating high with 
ambition or anger: King John, with his dark brows; Henry III., with his 
glittering retinue; Margaret of Anjou, with her ladies, when she came to 
marry our Henry VL, in 1445; and as an eyewitness named Lilly says, 
“Our most nobell Prince Charles arrived at Portsmouth the fifth of 
October from Spaine, 1623, being Sondaye, at nine o'clock in the 
morning.” This was when our unfortunate King Charles I., and his gay 
satellite Buckingham, returned from their adventures in search of a wife 
for Charles. Seven-and-thirty years after this, Charles’ unhappy Queen 
Henrietta set out for France from Portsmouth. 

Many expeditions were planned and equipped here in Charles IT.’s time ; 
and here, in 1689, William III. visited the fleet and dined at Spithead. It 
was in Portsmouth harbour that Admiral Byng was tried by court-martial 
and condemned to be shot. His execution took place at Greenwich, 
Time has done his memory justice. 

We think we have shown that many hours may be as profitably as 
agreeably spent in exploring Portsmouth and its immediate neighbourhood ; 
but before we close this paper, we crave permission to say a few “last 
words” on a subject so closely connected with the welfare of the town, that 
we should not feel ourselves justified in passing it over. 

We allude to the evils arising from carelessness relative to the drainage 
and cleansing of the streets. We shall content ourselves by quoting some 
remarks made at a late public meeting by Dr. Rolph, whose profession 
entitles his remonstrance to weight; since on the condition and health of 
the humbler classes, we are more dependent than we generally allow. 
“For,” says Dr. Rolph, in closing his “ warning,” “on whom does the 
mischief of this wanton neglect fall? ‘The industrious man is the victim ; 
always in a conflict with poverty, he is unable to resist the disease— 
‘arising from malaria’—and I wish I could carry you, my hearers, in 
imagination, to some of those trying scenes so common to us, of a man 
stricken down by one of those fevers, caused by the evil accumulations 
surrounding his dwelling. His distracted brain, burning skin, and parched 
tongue, demand a current of air; I open the window; I am almost 
knocked down by the evil effluvia from the stagnant waters.” Such was 
the vivid and truthful picture which Mr. Rolph presented, happily, we 
believe, with good effect, at least as far as good intentions go. Summer 
is rapidly advancing; visitors are hurrying to the seaside ; troops closely 
fill the ill-situated barracks; fleets of ships are victualling for emigration, 
the docks are daily increasing their population of artificers, and the narrow 
thoroughfares are thronging hourly with “ able-bodied seamen,” in search 
of employment ; may, then, the few words we have quoted touch the good 
sense, if not the good feeling, of men having authority in the ancient 
and important town of Portsmouth, 


AN ANTIQUARY 


Is one that has his being in this age, but his life and conversation is on the 
days of old. He despises the present age as an innovation, and sliglits 
the future, but has a great value for that which is past and gone, like 
the madman that fell in love with Cleopatra. 
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THE FERN TRIBE.—No. VI. 


In our last paper we completed the survey of that large family the Aspi- 
diacee ; the next which presents itself to our notice is the Aspleniacee, 


the characteristic of which is that they bear their thece in an elongate mass 
covered by an indusium. There 


are several genera in this wide- 

spread family, and some of them ‘ 
so remarkably different from the 
others as that no common ob- 
server would conceive that they 
could possibly be classed toge- 
ther. Some are diminutive, 
others almost among the largest 
of British Ferns, Some are 
composed of minute leaflets, 
grouped in divers forms on a 
common leaf-stalk ; others are 
large, long, drooping leaves 
with straight edges; whilst 
others, again, vary from all 
these, and present us with long 
narrow leaves waved at the 
edges, and densely covered on 
the under side with a brown 
scaly covering amongst which 
lies the point. But we must 
not forestall our ordinary ar- 
rangement, but take up the 
description of each species under 
its own proper heading. 

We begin with that lovely 
and delicate fern the Athy- 
rium Filix Foemina, commonly 
called “The Lady Fern.” 
This is distributed pretty gene- 
rally throughout the British 
islands; but although it fails 
not to exhibit its beautiful feathery foliage even on the wildest moors and 
hill-sides, yet what that accurate observer of nature, Sir Walter Scott, says 
of it is very correct :— 
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‘* Where the copse-wood is the greenest; 
Where the fountain glistens sheenest ; 

Where the morning dew lies longest, 
There the Lady Fern grows strongest.” 
The growth and appearance of this fern is very like that of the Lastreas, 
but it is specifically distinct from them; the thece in all that genus being 
formed in circular masses, whilst those of F. Foemina are in a long 
“ sausage-like” shape. ‘The root is black, fibrous, and wiry, the rhizoma 
large, and vertically elongate. Newman says that he has seen it more 
than a foot in height. The fronds, which appear in May, are at first 
cireinate ; but as they progress, the apex becomes free and hangs down (as 
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in F, mas), in the form of a shepherd’s crook. The frond then expands, 
and shows itself to be lanceolate and regularly pinnate; the pinnules 
being simply toothed, pinnatified, or regularly pinnate. A considerable 
portion of the rachis is bare ; it is clothed with elongate, blackish scales, 
but not so densely is F. mas, and the stem is much swollen at the base. 
The frond is exceedingly tender and delicate, and withers almost as soon as 
it is plucked: It is a fern which presents us with many varieties, which 
some botanists have considered to be separate species ; but our authority, 
Newman, classes them all under the same head. The Lady Fern abounds 
in the Irish bogs, and is used for packing fish and fruit, as the common 
bracken is in other places. This, as most other ferns, was formerly in 
repute in medicine. Old Nicholas Culpepper says that it, and F. mas, are 
“under the dominion of Mercury ;” and that “fern being burnt, the 
smoke thereof driveth away serpents, gnats, and other noisome creatures, 
which, in fenny countries, are sometimes very troublesome.” 

We have now come to the elose of our catalogue of the splendid plume- 
like ferns which decorate our land, the remainder of those which we have 
to examine being of a very different character and much smaller growth. 
When musing amidst forest seenes, and viewing those majestic trees which 
have for ages overhung the deep and wild mountain streams, amidst which 
ferns of this character have to grow, our minds seem irresistibly carried 
back to the elder times. We see in imagination the white-robed Druid, 
his beard flowing half-way down his body and his feet bare, traversing 
these wilds in severe and dignified silence, followed by his grave young 
disciples. They are, doubtless, studying under their priestly master the 
nature, mystical and medical, of the plants around them ; and among that 
silent band there may be some whose hearts bear witness to the greatness 
and goodness of Him who made all things so beautiful ; some who, touched 
by the soft beauties and tender mercies exhibited in creation, are led to 
question whether the bloody saegifiees, the horrible Pagan rites, into which 
they are being initiated, ean, indeed, be accordant with the will of Him 
whom they, in truth, but ti understood, but whom they could feel 
to be in them and about them, t happy for the youth of the present 
day that they live at a time whem the “true light” has shined on the 
world ; when they are permitted the privilege of being daily instructed in 
those things after which men of ancient days groped in darkness and 
through difficulties! Happy for them if they will open their eyes to that 
light, if they will lay hold of that Saviour who is manifested to them ; but 
unhappy. most unhappy, if “seeing they will not see, hearing they will 
not hear.” Better had it been for them to be Pagans groping after the truth, 
than Christians casting it from them; barbarians who never heard of 
“that Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world,” than those 
who, baptized in his name, and nominally his followers, yet “put him to 
an open shame,” trample on his ordinance, despise his word, and “do 
despite to the Spirit of Grace.” Fancy also depicts amidst those beautiful 
solitudes the scenes of bloodshed and terror, W hich must have taken place 
amongst those wilds when the Roman invader came and spoiled the land ; 
the years of serfiiom and slavery and worship of foreign idols which 
ensued; and then the succeeding tyranny of Saxon and Dane and 
Norman, as they successively bore sway. How often has the solitary 
wanderer taken refuge from his pursuers amongst the deep fastnesses of 
those western wilds !—how often, in the days of bitter and relentless persecu- 
tion for religion, has the hunted servant of God sought and found a place 
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amongst them, where he might commune with his God and be at peace! 
Blessed be God’s name for the days of light and liberty which we now 
enjoy ; that we can now pass but few villages which have not a church in 
which to worship, and a pastor to resort to for instruction, and schools for 
their children, where the truths of God are taught to them ; that we have 
no need to fly asa “ bird from the fowler,” to escape the enemies of eithey 
body or soul ; and that we may muse and meditate, or ramble and botanize, 
and enjoy the. lovely scenery amongst the woods, and hills, and rocks, and 
streams, which beautify our land, no man forbidding us! 

A whole phalanx of most attractive and elegant little plants presents 
itself to. us under the next genus, the Aspleniums, or spleenworts, both the 
botanical and trivial names of this tribe being given from its supposed 
power over that organ of the human body, the spleen. In the most ancient 
times there were rules laid down for gathering these plants, which, to be 
successfully used’ in medicine, must be culled at a certain hour of the night, 
and with peculiar. ceremonies; but even as early as the days. of Queen 
Elizabeth these laws were beginning to be laughed at, and the. medicinal 
uses of the plants set at naught, excepting for pectoral disorders, in which 
some of the species are still considered beneficial. We find eight species, 
besides several varieties of spleenworts. The first, A. lanceolatum, is a fern 
of good taste, and delights in sea-shore scenes ; it is not, however, confined 
to such habitats, for it grows 
on Snowdon, and in a few Syn, 
other inlaid stations. It is CX\ 
found on rocks near both the ~< 
Tamar and the Tavy, and on 
some parts of Dartmoor, as 
also near Torquay. It isa 
beautiful little fern, rang- 
ing from 4 to 12 inches in 
height. Its roots are slender, 
long, and penetrating, run- 
ning to a great depth when 
in the fissures of rocks, 
where, or on stone walls, it 
is usually found. The rhi- 
zoma is brown, tufted, and 
thickly clothed with brown 
bristle-like seales, some of 
which are also present on 
the stem, which is bare 
nearly half its length. The 
young fronds appear in 
May, and are perfected by 
August, remaining green 
throughout the winter; 
their form is various, but 
it is always pinnate, the 
pinnace stalked and lobed. 

In some varieties the fronds 
are more erect than in 
others, and some fronds are narrower than others, as expressed in 
our plate. ‘The lateral veins are branched, a branch running to the 
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extremity of each scorature; the clusters of capsules are attached near the 

extremity of the veins, and somewhat alternately ; each cluster is at first 

long and narrow, and covered by a white indusium which soon disappears, 

and .the clusters usually become nearly circular and crowded, if not 
confluent. 

- ‘The species which next follows is Asplenium adiantum-nigrum, “ The 

Black Spleenwort ” (see page 323), which may be known from any other 

of its tribe by the dark purple, glossy rachis. It is a most beautiful yet 

very common ornament of our hedgerows, stone walls, and old ruins. Its 

root is black and wiry, and its rhizoma black, tufted, and covered with 

bristly scales. The fronds appear late—not till May or June, but they last 

long; so that there is no time of year in which the graceful pendulous 

fronds of the black spleenwort may not be found. The form is triangular ; 

the apex acute and very narrow. The pinne are pinnate, alternate, 

triangular, and acutely pointed; the pinnules are also alternate and trian- 

gular, and all the fronds are fertile. The lateral veins in the pinnules or 

lobes are generally forked after leaving the mid-vein, and on one or both 

branches of this divided vein is borne a line of capsules, at first covered 

by a white, narrow, scale-like involucre, which opens towards the mid- 

vein ; and, as the capsules mature, is lifted up and pushed away, when the 

form of the clusters is lost, and the capsules, becoming confluent, cover 

nearly the whole leaf. 

Its usual size is from 6 

to 12 inches in length. 

In close association with 

it, when it grows on 

walls, is often found the 

next species we have to 

name, Asplenium ruta 

muraria, “The Rue- 

leaved Spleenwort.” This 

pretty little fern grows 

very abundantly and 

freely on old walls and 

ruins; and, like many 

others of its tribe, has a 

power of penetrating 

mortar with its little 

wiry black roots, and 

sustaining its unchanging 

verdure without appa- 

rently anything to feed 

on, for the driest old 

walls are its chief resorts. 

The usual form of the 

frond is triangular and 

pinnate ; the pinnules are 

stalked, and look like 

separate little lozenge- 

THE RUE-LEAVED SPLEENWORT shaped leaves. They 

are of a dull green, and 

all of them fertile. ‘The stem is black or purple and shining; and the 

whole plant seldom exceeds from two to three inches in length. The frond, 
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tiny as it is, exhibits from two to five elongate lines of capsules on it ; these 
are covered by white involucres, which are eventually pushed aside by the 
swelling capsules, and lost among the masses of sori which eventually cover 
the back of the leaf. We must pass lightly over the next species, which 
seems to be almost a connecting link between this and the one which follows 
it. Weiss’s Spleenwort (A. Germanicum) is, perhaps, the rarest of our 
British ferns in a wild state, but thrives well in cultivation. We shall just 


Weiss’s SPLEENWORT. 


copy Newman’s description of it, and, adding that it has only been found in 
a few places in Scotland, and not at all elsewhere, pass on :—* The roots are 
black and wiry; the rhizoma rather elongate; the stem dark at the base, 
but green above; the frond very 
narrow, linear and pinnate; the pinne 
regularly alternate, distant ascending, 
somewhat pear-shaped, notched at 
the apex, and sometimes also at the 
side. ‘The pinne, asin the last species, 
are without a mid-vein. They have 
two, three, or four sub-parallel longi- 
tudinal veins, and on each of them is 
usually situated a line of capsules, 
which, as far as I have observed, is 
covered by a linear, somewhat inflated, 
and persistent involucre, which is 
slightly arched over the capsules, opens 
towards the median line of the pinna, 
and has a sinuous, but not jagged, 
free margin.” 
The “ Forked spleenwort ” (A. Sep- 
tentrionale), which is our next subject, 
occupies situations similar to the two 
last. It is extremely rare, and, perhaps, THE FORKED SPLEENWORT. 
may be considered as more curious than beautiful. It grows in immense 
large bunches. Newman says that one tuft, which he found by the farm- 
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yard at Llanrwst, on the Conway, was so heavy, that after shaking out all 
the loose earth, he found it an inconvenient load to carry a single mile. 
Tt appeared to consist of but one rhizoma, but there were upwards of three 
hundred living and vigorous fronds, and at least as many decaying ones. 
Gerarde considers this as a moss, and calls it Moscus corniculatus, ‘* The 
Horned, or Knagged Moss.” ‘There is found upon the tops of our most 
barren mountains, says he, “but especially where sea coles are accustomed 
to be digged, stone to make iron of, and also where ore is gotten for tinne 
and lead, a certaine small plant; it riseth forth of the ground with many 
bare and naked branches, dividing themselves at the top into sundrie knags 
like the forked hornes of a deere, every part whereof is of an overworne 
whitish colour.” The fronds of this fern appear in Mareh and April, and 
are mature in August, remaining green through the winter; it is long, 
shaded with one or two deep serratures in the side, and a bifid point ; it 
narrows toward the base, and terminates in a smooth stem, the base of 
which is black. The veins are nearly simple, and few in number ; and the 
capsules are attached to each in a continuous line, covered at first by an 
involucre of the same shape, and open towards the middle of the frond. 
This, as the capsules swell, is thrown back, and finally lost among the mass 
of capsules which clothes the lower side of the leaf. The roots are long, 
fibrous, crooked, and intertwined, the rhizoma very large and tufted. ‘This 
fern is found chiefly in Wales and the northern counties of England; but 
Somersetshire also presents it to us in several localities: one is found near 
Culbone, and another at Blackford Hill. It is found in Scotland, but not 
in Ireland. 

We must defer the examination of the remainder of this tribe to a future 
paper. 


AN ESCAPE FROM THE BARTHOLOMEW MASSACRE. 


“Wat can the bells be ringing for?” said a youth, awakened from his 
sleep about three hours after midnight, on the memorable 24th of August, 
1572, by the confused cries of people in the streets and the tolling of bells. 
Rising hastily from his bed he went to the window, and looking out, he saw 
that lights were placed in many of the houses so as to illumine the street, 
and that some great commotion was going forward. Presently a band of 
men passed with their right sleeves tucked up, and wearing white crosses 
in their hats, shouting and brandishing pistols, muskets, and swords in the 
air. Before they had advanced many yards one of them fired, and, to the 
horror of the youthful spectator, a man fell dead in the street with a 
piercing shriek. At this moment the tutor and valet de chambre of the 
youth rushed into his room. ‘ Maximilian,” said the tutor, “I fear that 
your father’s suspicions are meeting with their fulfilment—some general 
massacre has commenced, I believe.” ‘ What shall we do, St. Julian?” 
said the youth hastily, putting on parts of his apparel. ‘* Let us go out 
and see what the disturbanee is,” said the valet de chambre to St. Julian. 
Accordingly they departed never to return, falling victims without doubt 
to the maddened wretches who were butchering every Huguenot that came 
in their way. Almost immediately after they had left, the landlord of the 
apartments which our young hero oceupied, came trembling to him : “ Oh, 
sir,” he exclaimed, “your life is at stake—they are murdering all the 
Huguenots; but go along with me to mass and you may be saved.” “So 
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you are going to abandon your faith, Monsieur Tourville, are you?” “Oh 
no, sir, 1 am only going toconform for this extremity ; as soon as the storm 
is over I shall return to my old religion.” The youth paused for a few 
moments and then answered, “ I will not go to mass, Monsieur Tourville ; 
I will try to save my life by other means.” ‘‘ But, sir, you have no other 
chance of eseape; they are killing both young and old, and if you venture 
into the streets you will be dead in less than five minutes.” ‘* Well,” 
replied the youth, who was but eleven years old, “I shall see, for I intend 
to go out.” Monsieur Tourville departed, secretly admiring the courage of 
his youthful lodger, who now hastily put on the remainder of his clothes. 
After considering for a few minutes, he disguised himself in a scholar’s 
gown, put a large prayer-book under his arm, and sallied into the street. 
Musket and pistol shots were sounding in every direction. Occasionally 
continuous discharges came crashing upon the ear, as of companies of 
soldiers firing. Shrieks, yells, howls, and shouts came in confused chorus 
upon the morning air. Murderers were prowling on all sides, and every 
moment Maximilian expected to be stopped. He reached the end of the 
street in which he lived, when a band of these white-crossed assassins came 
swooping upon him. Two priests, with crucifixes in their hands, were 
amongst them; “ Here is another cursed Huguenot,” yelled one of the 
men. ‘I smelt him before he turned the corner,” and as he said this he 
seized the youth by the neck. ‘‘ Confess, my boy,” said another, “for we 
are in a hurry, and cannot spend much time over such chickens as you.” 
‘“* He has got one of their heretical books with him,” said one of the priests 
stepping up to him, and pulling the prayer-book from under the boy’s arm. 
He held it to the light of a torch, and immediately a change came over his 
countenance. One of the men was waiting impatiently with a pistol 
pointed at the head of the youth, ready to fire at any moment. “Stop,” 
said the priest, ‘by St. Denis he is a Catholic, we must not touch him ;” 
off the troop darted, shouting “ Kill, kill! Massacre the Huguenots !” 
Maximilian, trembling with fear, proceeded on his way. ‘* Mercy, oh, for 
Christ’s sake, mercy!” shrieked a youth, as he rushed across the street, a 
few paces before our hero, pursued by two ruffians. He darted down an 
opening over the way and so disappeared, still followed by the two blood- 
hounds, who perseveringly tracked his steps. As Maximilian crossed a 
large open space he saw a larger band than any which he had yet beheld. 
In the midst of it was a man on horseback, urging on his followers to their 
bloody work. ‘‘Spare none!” he shouted; “ mercy is not meant for 
heretics!” Maximilian quickened his steps, shuddering as he heard this 
inhuman cry. In his haste he stumbled over something, and, on turning 
hastily to see what he had trodden upon, he was horrified to behold a 
venerable old man, who groaned heavily. His grey hair was trailing in 
the mire, and his face was stained with blood. But there was no time to 
be lost, and Maximilian hurried on. In one street he saw several headless 
bodies hanging out of different windows. Men were busy dragging off 
corpses to throw them into the Seine. Others were breaking into houses 
in quest of victims and of plunder. Happening to place his hand against 
a door and feeling it wet, he found on looking that his fingers were stained 
with blood. Again Maximilian was stopped, but the prayer-book saved 
him, and he had scarcely escaped this danger before he was again seized 
and examined. The book once more proved his passport. At length he 
arrived at his destination—the college of Burgundy—the streets becoming 
more and more filled with people as the morning advanced. ‘“‘ Will you 
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let me in, Pierre?” said he to the porter. ‘‘ No,” gruffly replied the 
official, “‘ you are a heretic, and you will have to be killed if you come in, 
so the sooner the better.” ‘ Oh, do—do let me in,” earnestly entreated 
the youth. “No; I have told you I will not, one word is as good as a 
thousand—look out for sdtne other place of safety.” Maximilian withdrew a 
few paces, and at thismoment a Huguenot galloped past followed by several 
others on horseback, cursing and shouting after their victim. A musket 
shot struck his horse and he was thrown violently to the ground. ‘“ Die, 
heretic !” exclaimed a wretch, kneeling down and stabbing him. Maxi- 
milian again stepped timidly up to the porter: ‘“‘ Do let me in—will you? 
my father will reward you handsomely.’ ‘“ No, have I not already told 
you ?” was the reply, but in tones less decided than before, as if the mention 
of a reward had produced some effect on Pierre’s mind. Maximilian 
noticed the change, and it came into his thoughts at the moment to ask for 
La Faye, the principal of the college, who was tenderly attached to him. 
Putting some pieces of money into the porter’s hand, he asked “ Will you 
tell Monsieur La Faye that I am here; I am sure he will be glad to hear 
that.” “If you are a friend of Monsieur La Faye’s the ease is altered— 
walk in and you shall see him.” Pierre conducted him immediately to the 
apartment of the principal. “‘ Why did you not tell me at first that you were 
a friend of Monsieur La Faye’s?” said Pierre, as they were on their way. 
‘“‘T was so confused that I did not know what I said,” the boy answered. 
As soon as they had reached the apartment of the principal, he exclaimed, 
‘* Ah, Maximilian ! have you escaped? how pleased I am to see you!” The 
boy wept for joy. Two priests were there, and, knowing that he was a 
Huguenot, one of them addressed La Faye, “ You do not intend to harbour 
this heretic,do you?” ‘ Why not, De Jamblangai? he is but a boy.” “ But 
the order is that even infants at the breast are not to be spared,” retorted 
the priest. ‘‘ Who could find it in his heart to hurt this boy ?” exclaimed La 
Faye. ‘I have had him under my care as my pupil, and I know his many 
endearing qualities.” ‘ Oh,” said the other priest, “if you are chicken- 
hearted Lam not; the Catholic church is dearer to me than my own mother ; 
I will put him out of the way,” he added, placing his hand roughly on the 
boy’s shoulder as he spoke these words. Maximilian turned an imploring 
look, first to each of the priests and then to La Faye, who took him by the 
hand, observing, ‘‘ Surely it is better to spare his life and try to bring him 
over to the Catholic faith, than to kill him when he scarcely knows what 
heresy is.” As he said this he led Maximilian out of the apartment, 
and conducted him to a distant chamber. Embracing the trembling boy, 
he said, “‘ Be of good cheer, my child, I will protect you; remain here 
quietly, and I will send you what you require.”” He then locked the door 
and returned. ‘ La Faye is but half a Catholic,” said one of the priests, 
during the absence of the principal, “and but for the use which I hope to 
make of his influence, I would have this Huguenot imp after all.” “TI 
was thinking of crushing the young viper, too ; but, as you observe, it will be 
better not to lose La Faye’s patronage, though he is so particular that I 
doubt whether he will ever bestow it upon such thorough Catholics as you 
and I are.” La Faye returned, and, after some further conversation, the 
priests quitted him. Maximilian remained in his place of concealment for 
three days, during which the sword of bigotry was incessantly reeking with 
the blood of new victims. A servant brought him food. At the end of 
this period he was released. 


The hero of our story is Maximilian de Bethune, afterwards so well 
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known as Duke of Sully, minister and bosom friend of Henry the Fourth 
of France. The tale is founded on the narrative which this celebrated 
statesman has left of his escape, and upon the historical accounts of the 
Bartholomew massacre, The scene of this escape is Paris; but the mur- 
derers did not confine their bloody work to that city, for the massacre 


extended to the provinces also. Sixty thousand are computed to have 
perished. 


UNFREQUENTED PLACES IN BRITISH INDIA.—No. I. 


AWLWAY, ON THE Coast OF MALABAR. 


Vast as our dominions and possessions in Hindostan are, it must neces- 
sarily result that—though great researches have been made by men well 
competent to the task, and very exact and learned accounts been published 
to the world in the shape of Travels, Reminiscences, Geographical, 
Topographical, and Scientific Reports, &c., &c., &c.—there still remain 
some few parts of the country, which, though immediately adjacent to the 
best-known towns and cities and seaports, have hitherto escaped the 
traveller’s attention ; or, if observed, have been considered as of too little 
importance to merit attention or occupy the smallest corner of their 
amply-stocked note-books ; or else they may have risen into importance 
since the period when those parts of the country of which they form part 
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were fully surveyed and travelled over, and have consequently escaped the 
notice of, and had no attraction for, the more modern traveller. 

First amongst these neglected spots (neglected only in travel) I may 
mention the small but fertile province of Awlway, situated on a branch of 
the Cochin river, and which of late years bids fair to become as fertile and 
well cultivated a ground as any of a like size in India, with this advantage 
over its neighbouring provinces of Malabar, that, whilst they teem with the 
rich produce of peppers, cardamoms, &c., Awlway, in addition to these, 
luxuriates in coffee-plantations, which, from a very small beginning, have 
been gradually spreading over a very large space of ground, till the banks 
of the small river, for many a mile up, have become one continuation 
of flourishing, verdant coffee-plants, replete with deep crimson berries, and 
full of rich promise and comfort to the hearts of the old Dutch cultivators, 
to whom mostly they belong, and to whose indefatigable exertions alone 
we are indebted for the introduction of this costly berry into the Cochin 
district. 

Cochin—long celebrated for its timber, and the many fine vessels that 
have been launched from its dockyards (amongst which we may number 
some of Her Majesty’s ships-of-war), also noted for its valuable export 
trade in pepper, cardamoms, &c., and not less remarkable for the prevalence 
amongst its inhabitants of that singular, appalling, and yet apparently 
harmless disorder, “‘ Elephantiasis”—was for many years, as is well known, 
a strongly-fortified Dutch settlement ; and many of the descendants of its 
aboriginal inhabitants, though intermarried and intermingled with the 
English, French, Portuguese, and other European nations, still remain 
undisturbed settlers and residents in the town. The glory of their position 
and rank has long since passed away; their strongholds and their fortifica- 
tions have cunitied away to dust, like the bones of their ancestors; but 
the once powerful and honourable names still remain. The barons 
D’Alberdale, the Vandersluyts, the Vernades, &c., these are all names 
yet in existence at Cochin; and the stout old gentleman in nankeen 
inexpressibles, a white jacket, and a straw hat, whom you have just seen 
bowing to the spruce young subaltera im command of the detachment 
of sepoys stationed here, is a limeal descendant of the once-famed and 
long-defunct “Rip von Vanderslayt,” once r of the Dutch pos- 
sessions at Cochin, and the terror of all the Malgalam population. He is 
a quiet, coffee-planter now; and the height of his ambition 
reaches no further than the realization of a few rupees, and the forth- 
coming récolte. God help him! he has little else to depend upon but this 
for the maintenance of himself and his hungry offspring ; and as for past 
dignity and authority, these are solely confined to the limits of his small 
plantation of Awlway, where he rules with a mild sway his subjects, 
consisting of some twenty impoverished specimens of humanity, such as 
are absolutely necessary for the picking, bleaching, &c., of the coffee ; 
and as in his day he never knew anything better than his present lot, 
he has nothing to regret and nothing brighter to look forward to, and 
therefore (which is much more than many of us can say) he is as happy 
and contented in his own humble way as the best and the richest of 
men. 

It is to such as the foregoing specimen that Awlway owes its little 
fame. 

When Cochin was besieged by troops and ships-of-war, the more timid 
of the Dutch inhabitants, and such as saw the inevitable issue of the 
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struggle, sought refuge from all the horrors of warfare by flight toA wlway. 
This was easily accomplished by boats, as the little stream is navi- 
gable for many miles into the interior; and, indeed, I believe can be tracked 
to the foot of the Perria Peak Ghauts, a pass situated in the midst of that 
dense forest, known by the name of the Wynard Jungle. These fugitives, 
on arriving at this retired and pleasant spot, being vastly struck with 
the great beauty of the surrounding scenery, the excellence of the water, 
the fertility of the soil, and the abundance of fuel procurable, from the fact 
of the river continually bearing down with it immense trunks of old trees, 
that, either from age, or tempest-struck, had fallen into, and were borne away 
by the water—came to the wise resolution of there permanently fixing 
their abodes ; and forthwith constructed rough cabins and huts, sufficiently 
strong to protect them from the fierce wrath of the monsoons, and which 
served as temporary asylums against heat and rain, till such time as they 
could erect themselves more suitable habitations. Meanwhile, the earth 
was not neglected: the ground was tilled; rice, saffron, and other neces- 
sary produce for the support of nature, were duly sown, and throve 
marvellously ; farmyards were well stocked with cattle and poultry; and 
such as loved sporting had ample recreation in the surrounding country, 
which literally teemed with game of every description—from the swift- 
footed deer to the indolent peahen and her gorgeous brood. Thus, in 
the course of a few months, a place, hitherto almost a perfect wilderness, 
sprung up into a smiling and cultivated country, populated by a few 
hardy Dutch families, whose indefatigable exertions were duly recompensed 
by the plentiful harvest they reaped. 

The territory thus taken possession of was, I believe, then in the domi- 
nions of the Rajah of Travancore ; and the settlers, having stipulated to pur- 
chase the ground, divided it amongst themselves according to their several 
claims, which were regulated according to the sum each paid; and, peace 
being established in that part of the world, they sought and obtained 
British protection, and, under its auspices, undisturbed, pursued the work 
of agriculture. Pepper, cardamoms, and various drugs, were gradually 
introduced, and their success was even beyond the most sanguine expect- 
ations. The settlers added greatly to their personal comforts by the 
erection of neat and elegant bungalows, built upon their respective 
properties, close to the banks of the river; and when all these things 
were completed, and the descendants of old burgomasters sat smoking 
their pipes, and sipping old Hollands, inhaling the delicious, cool breeze 
of the evening, under the shady pandals attached to their respective 
bungalows, certain that all was going on right, and that their coolies, 
and farmers, and gardeners were as steady at their work as though they 
went by machinery ;—then it was—when things had arrived at this happy 
climax, and when the monotony of their every-day life began to weary 
the younger scions of these Dutch aristocrats—that one among them, 
possessed of more enterprise and intelligence than his brethren, hit upon 
the happy idea of introducing coffee into this part of India, and of 
following up its cultivation with unremitting perseverance ; and his efforts 
have been rewarded with the success that they richly merited. 

Awlway has never risen into a village, but it has risen into one vast, 
rich coffee-plantation, and is now yearly becoming of greater importance ; 
it has also ceased to be the residence of the planters. These have taken 
up their head-quarters at Cochin again; but the pleasant little villas 
still remain, and are used as the summer retreats (if I may use such 
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an expression in a climate where it is always summer—let me rather 
say the anti-monsoon retreats) of the more élite of Cochin society. 
Picnic parties are here often given; and, above all, it is the favourite 
resort of such as have been newly united in the happy bonds of wedlock, 
who resort to Awlway to pass the honeymoon weeks in the enjoyment of 
scenery, flowers, bees, love, and—mosquitoes ! 

Awlway is about twenty miles north of Cochin. The navigation up 
is extremely picturesque and variegated, being alternately river and lake 
till within about five miles of the spot itself. It contains a very handsome 
observatory, supported by the Rajah of Travancore, and from fifteen to 
twenty summer-houses. The largest coffee-plantations are those belonging 
to Messrs. Conry, Jones, and Vandersluyt. The first of these gentlemen 
is the only son of a gallant Indian officer, the late Colonel Conry, who fell 
covered with wounds and honours at the siege of Rangoon. I am not 
prepared to state the exact amount of coffee annually produced ; but the 
plantations are annually increasing in size, and the coffee produced is 
pronounced to be of an excellent quality. 

‘The last time I visited Awlway was on a picnic expedition to pass the 
Christmas holidays. We were all bachelors, and we ate our Christmas 
dinners—where think you of all places in the world? why, in the river ! 
up to our necks in water, with huge straw hats on, to shelter us from the 
sun’s fierce rays! 

A very pleasant dinner it was, too: the water was just with the chill 
off ; the sandy bottom of the river was like the finest carpeting ; and the 
only drawback to our pleasure was the unpleasant vicinity of alligators, 
which were reported to have been often seen basking in the sunshine not 

more than half-a-mile further up the stream. 


THE THUGS; OR, SECRET MURDERERS OF INDIA.—No. IV. 


Amonc their religious ceremonies we may notice the regard which 
they pay to omens, which are supposed to be intimations of the will 
of their deity, and to convey warnings as to the failure or success of 
their expeditions. We are here reminded of classical times; and 
though the system of divination practised by the Thugs, by which 
they think to foretel the future by the voice and passing of certain 
animals and birds, is not so grand and elaborate as the auguries of 
ancient Greece and Rome, to which it bears in many points a close 
resemblance, it is sufficiently complicated and perplexing to the 
uninitiated. An omen on the left at starting, or on the course of a 
journey, promises good: it must be followed by an omen on the 
right, or the expedition is put off; for though the first predicts its 
successful result, it is the latter only which also promises a safe return. 
If they hear an omen on the left when about to halt it threatens 
evil, and they must pass on till they hear one on the right. Omens 
are taken in various ways, according as they are heard in the day 
or night, or according as they cross their path from right to left or 
from left to right, from wolves, from the low melancholy note of the 
small owlet, from the cry of hares, from the braying of an ass. If 
a hare run across the road by which they are travelling, it is looked upon 
as portending great misfortune, and, singular as it seems, the omen 
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of the ass is judged to be superior to that of all others; if they hear 
it bray on the left when setting out, and soon after it is repeated on 
the right, they believe nothing on earth can prevent their success during 
that expedition, though it should last for years. 

They also pay veneration to a consecrated pickaxe, which is entrusted 
to the most watchful and careful of the gang. When they halt it is 
buried with its point in the direction they wish to go; and they 
assert that, if another route is better for them, its point will be found 
to have changed its position. By this they swear and conceive that 
dreadful tortures will fall on any of them who ventures to break this 
oath. It is used in digging the graves of their victims, and, according 
to their mythology, Kali herself presented one in bygone ages to the 
founders of their sect. When displeased at their turning round to 
look at her while devouring the slain, she Jeft them henceforth to 
bury in the earth the bodies of those whom they sacrificed in her name. 
This legend of the goddess eating the corpses of the murdered, is 
interpreted, reasonably enough it would seem, to be an allegory refer- 
ring to the good old times of Thuggee, when the unsettled state of 
the country rendered it needless for them to use any precaution to 
escape detection, and they, could leave their victims unburied on the 
highway. 

After every murder a sacrifice of thanksgiving, called Tupounee, i is 
offered. A blanket is spread upon the ground, on which is placed 
a pile of sugar, the consecrated pickaxe, and a piece of silver; the 
leader of the gang then sits upon the blanket, with his face to the 
west, and as many of the stranglers as conveniently can, sit on each 
side of him. They must be an even number. The leader, having 
buried a portion of the sugar, offers a prayer to Kali, in which the 
rest fervently join: he then sprinkles some water on the pickaxe 
and on the little pit containing the sugar, and places some sugar on 
the hands of those sitting with him: the signal for strangling is 
then given, as though they were going to commit a murder, and the 
sugar is eaten in solemn silence. The remainder of the pile of sugar is 
distributed to the rest of the Thugs who are sitting outside the blanket, 
and none may partake of it who has not strangled a man with his own 
hands. 

It remains briefly to notice some particulars in Indian manners and 
opinions, which .have greatly facilitated the operations of the Thugs, 
and enabled them for so long a time to escape with comparative im- 
punity. 

In the first place we may notice a point which has been already 
touched upon: public opinion is not particularly shocked by these 
murders. Kali is worshipped by other Hindoos, though not in exactly 
the same way. In many parts goats and fowls are sacrificed, and 
their blood poured forth as a libation before her shrine: all destructive 
things are looked upon as her ministers; and in many villages they 
would dread her vengeance if they were to interfere to check their 
working: thus, to destroy a wolf, even though it had carried off a 
child a week, would be regarded in some districts as likely to entail 
terrible calamities; and when the cholera was raging it was con- 
sidered flying in the face of God, and utterly impious, to prescribe 
or take medicine for it; for was it not the means which Kéli had 
appointed for the destruction of a certain portion of the human race ? 
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Secondly, we might remind the reader of the selfishness and indif- 
ference to the sufferings of others, which has prevailed, indeed, in 
every place where the royal law of loving one’s neighbour as oneself 
has not been proclaimed in its fulness and majesty, but which is pe- 
culiarly aggravated in India by the institution of castes, and the 
isolation between different classes which this has so great a tendency 
to prodnce. ‘Thus, in addition to the superstitious fear of consequences 
from the vengeance of Kali, which many would feel if they became 
instrumental in the punishment of the Thugs, they have no sufficient 
motive to induce them to run this risk, so long as the Thugs conciliate 
the police and people of their own districts, and coufine their depre- 
dations to strangers. Thus, in Oude, where the fields are almost all 
irrigated from wells, the bodies were usually thrown imto them; and 
when the cultivators discovered them, they hardly ever thought it worth 
while even to ask how they came there, and became at last quite accus- 
tomed to it. The officers reckon, among the difficulties of suppressing 
them, this unwillingness on the part of the villagers, the authorities, 
and even sometimes of the relatives, to put themselves to the trouble 
of coming forward te give evidence. Bankers, whose treasure-bearers 
had been murdered, refused to acknowledge their losses, or allow 
reference to be made to their books, until they received an assurance 
that they should not be called upon to appear publicly in court. 
Incredible as it may seem, some of the native governments recognised 
Thuggee as one of the lawful professions; and, so far from endeavour- 
ing to extirpate the Thugs, levied a regular tax upon them, and a list 
of the families who paid it may be found in Captain Sleeman’s appendix. 
Just imagine parties in England applying to the Secretary of State 
for a licence to rob and murder by the year! When to all this we 
add the indolence and apathy which are such general traits of native 
character, and the deadening effects of the belief im an_ irresistible 
fate which prevails among others besides the Thugs, we need not be 
surprised that their evil deeds should have failed to rouse any deep 
feelings of indignation: most are content to let things go on as they 
have done, and consider the Thugs, as they consider themselves, instru- 
ments in the hands of God. Individuals may be vexed when their 
relatives have suffered; but they have no energy to unite together for 
their suppression, or to take the trouble and make the sacrifices neces- 
sary to promote the ends of justice. “If similar losses are predestined, 
they will take place in spite of all sacrifices, and if not predestined, 
no sacrifices -are required to prevent them,” is their maxim, and it 
falls in exaetly with the notions of the selfish, the idle, and the feeble- 
minded. It is worthy of remark that the Thugs never attack Europeans: 
they are reported to have held a consultation on the subject, and to 
have resolved against it for three reasons :—the first, that Europeans 
generally carried pistols on a journey; the second, that they seldom 
carried money ; but thirdly and chiefly, that they held so together, 
that, if one were molested, such a storm would be raised as must end in 
the destruction of the association. 

In the last place, we may mention a few’ points relating to Indian 
customs and habits, which have enabled the Thugs to earry out their 
purposes much more easily than they could have done elsewhere. Such 
as the practice of sending remittances in the precious metals and jewels 
by men on foot and in disguise without any guard; the necessity of 
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starting in the dark before daybreak, in order to avoid the heat of 
the sun; the custom of travellers of providing and dressing their 
own food under the shade of trees by the wayside, without that com- 
munication with the people of the towns through which they pass, 
which would enable their friends to trace them when they disappear ; 
the long tracts of grass and wood jungle, through which all the roads 
pass, and the many ravines and water-courses which intersect or run 
parallel to them affording every opportunity for hiding the bodies so 
that they shall not be discovered; the little appearance of the road 
that is found in many parts, and the consequent facility with which 
travellers are led aside by by-paths into places suited for murder; the 
unreserved manner in which travellers of the same caste mix and commu- 
nicate, and the ease with which men can feign different castes; the little 
commercial intercourse between the different towns, on the great roads, in a 
country where each village produces what its population demands, and 
consumes almost all that it produces save its raw agricultural produce ; 
the slow rate of transit where all produce is carried upon bullocks, and 
consequently the little chance which the assassin has of being overtaken 
and interrupted :—these may be noticed as among the circumstances which 
have favoured the growth of this terrible system, enabling it to last 
for hundreds of years, and to spread from one end of India to the other. 

It is difficult for those who have been brought up under the shelter 
of Christ’s most holy faith, which in a thousand unperceived and 
indirect ways has influenced all things around, has moulded to a very 
considerable extent the opinions even of those who make no direct 
profession of religion, and has sanctified in some degree the general 
tone of society, giving stability to law, and a better direction to pub- 
lic feeling; it is difficult, I say, for those who have enjoyed this 
great blessing to picture to themselves what heathenism is. 

Let us, then, in order to assist some of our readers to realize this, 
offer by way of conclusion a few remarks on the facts which we have 
had before us, and recapitulate some of the reflections which they have 
suggested— 

1. We have seen human life held cheap: none can have any true 
conception of the value of life, who do not know that there is a 
great day of reckoning for all things done im this present life, and 
that death is the end of the time allotted for man’s probation. Thus 
in heathen lands there is no sufficient conception of the vast importance 
of life, or of the purposes for which it is given. The Hindoos, more- 
over, have lost or greatly obscured that other great truth which is 
the foundation of human responsibilty, that the soul of man has a 
distinct personality. All things they conceive to be part of God; the 
trees, and stones, and meanest insect, as well as men, are manifestations of 
the Deity who filleth all things. Man departing this life changes 
into some other form of bird or beast, or it may be at last some new 
human shape, or is absorbed back again into the essence of God, 
and yet, during all these changes, still remains a portion of Deity. 
How, then, can they look on life and death as we have been taught to do? 

2. We have seen im addition to this what man may begome when 
destitute of the Spirit of God, and misguided by a false worship, and 
the evil passions of his own heart; how the most dreadful crimes 
have been performed under the notion that they were religious services. 
We have seen something of demon-worship, and men at last become 
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assimilated to the deities whom they revere; and sad is it to behold 
conscience, the only guide left to those who have no revelation of 
the true God, so utterly perverted and steeled by a deadly super- 
stition, and the fearful doctrine of fatalism, against the common instincts 
of nature and the entrance of remorse. 

3. We learn the importance of a healthy state of public feeling 
with respect to the commission of crimes: with ourselves happily such 
iniquities as we have been relating, or anything even approaching to 
them, would arouse a righteous indignatien, and all would conceive 
themselves bound, if it were in their power, to aid in bringing the 
offenders to justice. Whatever may be said of the sins and neglects 
of British rule in India—and I for one have no wish to excuse or 
defend them—this at least is something to be urged in its favour, 
that, as soon as it came to our knowledge, we suppressed infanticide, 
we suppressed Thuggee, and even now have sent detachments of troops 
to put down the lingering remains of human sacrifices. But with 
the Hindoos public feeling or unity of purpose is unknown; .the blight 
of heathendom has fallen on all things; not only do they look upon 
these murderers as following a legitimate profession, and a justifiable 
mode of worship, but their intense selfishness renders them indifferent 
to any misfortunes that may befal others: too often are they found to be 
at once indolent and hard-hearted. 

It would be a long tale were we to record the abominations and 
unhappiness which have sprung from the worship of false gods through- 
out all heathendom, from the beginning of idolatry, that is, alas, almost 
from the beginning of the world: the superstitions and miseries of 
India alone would fill a volume. We have seen something of what 
one branch of heathen-worship has been able to inflict on that fair 
land, so rich and fertile, blessed by such abundant gifts of nature, but 
accursed by the presence of sin. We have in this sketch lifted up, 
as it were, one little corner of the veil which distance and imperfect 
knowledge have hung before that dark scene; and, surely, it has been 
an evil and revolting prospect which has opened on our view. But 
these few articles will not have been written in vain if they enable 
some of our readers to see to some extent the force of those places 
of Holy Scripture, which tell us that the heathen world was lying 
in wickedness, under the power of the devil, that the strong man 
armed was keeping his goods in peace, the souls and bodies of men 
in a miserable thraldom; that they were aliens and strangers having 
no hope, and without God in the world, walking in darkness and in 
the valley of the shadow of death. When we call to mind, that 
before the coming of Christ, the world had been groaning under the 
burden of heathenism for nearly 4,000 years, these expressions will 
no longer appear to us metaphors, but stern realities; I had almost 
said, hardly adequate descriptions of a plain and simple fact. Let 
us add that we must show our value for Christianity, not by con- 
trasting our state with theirs, in an indolent and self-complacent spirit, 
but by leading ourselves in very deed Christian and holy lives, and 
by doing all in our power to advance the great cause of Missions, 
and to rescue heathen men from the servitude and error in which 
Satan holds them bound, and to spread far and wide that Gospel to 
which we owe so great a part of our national greatness, and all our own 
personal hopes and consolations. 





